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Fifty Years of Conservation in New York State 


WILLIAM G. HOWARD, DIRECTOR, LANDS AND FORESTS, NEW YORK STATE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


The State of New York is celebrating in 
1935 the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
conservation activities in the State. Fifty years 
ago the first real forestry legislation was 
enacted and a beginning was made in forest 
protection. 

This does not mean that there was no conser- 
vation work done prior to 1885. As a matter 
of fact, about 15 years before that year interest 
was being stimulated in forest conservation by 
and indi- 
was 


a few public-spirited 
viduals. A Commission of State Parks 
established as early as 1872, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the desirability of setting aside 
a state park or forest preserve in the Adiron- 
dacks. In fact, it is probable that the stimulus 
given the park movement by the commission's 
report, under the leadership of such men as 
Franklin B. Hough, Horatio Seymour and 
others, was the chief factor in bringing about 
the forestry legislation in 1885. 

While the Forest Preserve was not designated 
as such until the latter year, sales of lands in 
the Adirondack counties were prohibited by 
chapter 13 of the Laws of 1883, and thus the 
first step was taken to retain in state ownership 


far-sighted 


lands suitable for park purposes. 

A report of the Sargent Commission in 1883 
furnished Adirondack 
forest conditions than had ever been available 
factor 


more information about 
theretofore, and this was an important 
in enabling those drafting the forestry law of 
1885 to perform their task as thoroughly as 
they did. 

While it is manifestly impossible to go into 
great detail in an article of this length, it will 
be well worth our while to analyze rather care- 
fully the original forestry law, chapter 283 of 
the Laws of 1885, which was passed on May 
15th and signed by Governor David B. Hill on 
the same day. The law was entitled, “ An Act 
to establish a forest commission, and to define 
its powers and duties, and for the preservation 
of the forests.” It provided for a Forest Com- 


mission of three members with overlapping 


terms, with a view to having the term of a 


commissioner six years, with one appointment 


to be made every other year. No compensation 


was allowed forest commissioners, but they 


were to be granted expenses incurred in connec- 


tion with the work of the commission. 


Ihe commission was given “ power to appoint 
a forest warden, forest inspectors, a clerk and 
Section 7 of the law read: “ All the 
lands now owned or which hereafter be 
acquired by the State of New York within the 
Clinton, excepting the towns of 
Essex, Franklin, 


agents.” 
may 


counties of 
Altona and Dannemora, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Saratoga, 
Warren, Washington, 


St Lawrence, Greene, 


Ulster and Sullivan shall constitute and be 
known as the forest preserve.” 
The wording of section 8 of the law is 


particularly interesting because it is so nearly 
like that of the present section 7 of article 7 of 
the State Constitution. Section 8 reads: “ The 
lands now or hereafter constituting the forest 
preserve shall be forever kept as wild forest 
lands. They shall not be sold, nor shall they 
be leased or taken by any person or corporation, 
public or private.” 

Commission 


The duties assigned the Forest 


included the care, custody and control of the 
Forest Preserve, the duty of looking after the 
public interests of the State in forests and tree 
planting, especially with reference to forest 
fires, the duty of taking measures, with the 
approval of the Regents of The University of 
the State of New York, to awaken interest in 
forestry in the schools and colleges, and of 
forestry to the public. 
Provision that 
should be protectors of the wild or forest lands 


they should 


issuing circulars on 


was made town supervisors 
belonging to the State, and that 
work under instructions from the Forest Com- 
mission. Town supervisors were also made 
ex officio fire wardens, charged with the duty 
of preventing and suppressing forest fires. 

Provisions were made to prevent railroad 
fires by requiring the clearing of rights-of-way 
and the maintenance of fire preventive appli- 
ances on locomotives. Penalties were provided 
for the negligent or wilful starting of forest 
fires. 

Anyone familiar with conservation legislation 
during the past 50 years must be immediately 
impressed by the completeness of the Act of 
1885. It contains all features of 


the present Conservation Law, relating to lands 


the essential 


and forests; and even some of the detailed pro- 


visions for forest fire control remain sub- 


stantially unchanged to this date. 
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There was little or no delay in starting the 
activities of the Forest Commission. 
commissioner, Theodore B. _ Basselin, 
appointed in May 1885, and his appointment 
was followed by those of Commissioners Town- 
send Cox and Sherman W. Knevals in Sep- 
The first complete 
report of the commission, made in 1886, is a 
truly remarkable compendium of information on 
the condition of the forests of the State, par- 
ticularly the Adirondacks, the forest industries, 
the lands owned by the State constituting the 
Forest Preserve, and general facts regarding 


tember of the same year. 


forestry. 


It is evident that the Forest Preserve and 
There must have 
been considerable public interest, particularly in 
the Forest Preserve, for while the original law 
provided only for the retention of lands which 
came to state ownership through tax sales and 
otherwise, scarcely five years elapsed before 
appropriations were made for acquiring addi- 
tional lands for Forest Preserve purposes, a 
policy that has been continued up to the present 
time, except for a period of about nine years, 
from 1908 to 1917. The purchase of lands for 


forestry made a good start. 


the Forest Preserve was 


concentrated by the act passed in 1893 creating 
the Adirondack park, and the creation of the 


Catskill park 11 years later. 


The chief handicap of the Forest Commission 
seems to have been the lack of provision for 
an adequate field force to protect state lands in 
the Forest Preserve from trespass and timber 
stealing. The protection afforded the Forest 
Preserve was so ineffective that in 


tion 7 of article 7 of the 


was adopted. This not only prohibited the 
selling or leasing of any Forest Preserve land 
but also forbade the disposal of any timber 
growing thereon. In the 90's, when land prices 
were low, many of the most extensive and valu- 
able tracts now in the Forest 
acquired by numerous purchases. 


It is difficult to name 


an interested and_ efficient 





forestry developments of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century. Forest 
existed mainly on paper, except when by chance 


might be found who took his duties as fire 
warden seriously. In the field of reforestation, 
only the simplest experiments in tree planting 


were carried on, and those upon a very small 


scale. Most of these experiments were carried 


on with forest planting stock imported from 
Europe, and the inconvenience and unsatisfac- 
tory results of that practice undoubtedly cre- 
ated the urge for the State to establish its own 
nurseries and raise its own planting stock. 
Probably an even more important factor in 
bringing about the interest in forestry that 
developed during the early years of the twen- 
tieth century was the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Forestry at Cornell in 1898. This was 
the first college of forestry in the State, and 
one of the first in the country. It was under 
the direction of Dr Bernard E. Fernow, a 
German forester of tremendous enthusiasm and 
ability, who had served for some years as head 
of the Bureau of Forestry in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In 1901 the State’s first forest nursery was 
established at Brown’s Station in the Catskills. 
This was followed the next year by the estab- 
lishment of the state nursery at Wawbeek, near 
Upper Saranac Lake, and the nurseries at 
Saranac Inn Station and Lake Clear. 

Progress in the development of nursery 
technic and tree-planting methods constituted 
the most important forestry development of the 
first few years after 1900. During a relatively 
short period, the state nurseries, due almost 
entirely to the remarkable energy and ability of 
Clifford R. Pettis, were transformed from mere 
experiments to producing nurseries. At the 
same time, the practicability of planting trees 
on denuded lands in the Forest Preserve was 
demonstrated. 

Up to this point, because of the relative sim- 
plicity of the forestry operations of the State, 
it has seemed best to touch on them in chrono- 
logical order, but toward the end of the first 
decade of the twentieth century certain out- 
standing developments took place in the State's 
forestry operations, so that it seems best to con 
tinue from here with a résumé of the progress 
made along certain definite lines, as follows: 

1 Forest Preserve protection, acquisition and 
development 

2 Forest fire control 

3 Reforestation 

4 Other lines of activity 

1 The Forest Preserve 

As mentioned above, no funds for acquiring 
additional lands for the Forest Preserve were 
provided during the period from 1909 to 1917. 
In 1916, however, a bond issue of seven and 
one-half million dollars for buying land for the 
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Forest Preserve was voted, and funds were 
appropriated out of this bond issue beginning 
the following year. This resulted in stimu- 
lating activities along these lines to a great 
extent. With the funds provided, 293,822 acres 
in the Adirondacks and Catskills were acquired 
as additions to the Forest Preserve. Even 
before the funds provided by the 1916 bond 
issue were exhausted, an additional $5,000,000 
was made available by the state park bond issue 
of 1924, out of which the first appropriations 
were made two later. During the 50 
years of the existence of the Forest Preserve 
it has been enlarged from about 700,000 acres 
in 1885 to 2,369,224 acres in 1935. 

Adequate protection of the Forest Preserve 
from trespass began in 1909, when provision 
was first made for a force of forest rangers, 
all of whom were on duty during the fire 
season and some of whom were retained during 
the winter. These discovered where 


trespasses had been committed and settlements 


years 


rangers 


were obtained in these cases, and as a result, 
large sums of money were paid into the State 
treasury as penalties or damages for timber 


stolen from state land. This put an end to 
timber stealing on a large scale. 
During the entire existence of the Forest 


Preserve, there has been the ever-present prob- 


lem of preventing illegal occupancy of the 
preserve, not only by squatters but by persons 
claiming title adversely to the State. Occu- 


pancy cases accumulated during the early years 


of the Forest Preserve, in spite of diligent 
efforts made at different times to check the 
occupancies. About 1917, however, a most 


determined effort was made by Commissioner 
George D. Pratt, and all but a very few cases 
of occupancy were settled and the occupants 
removed from State lands. 

It is rather surprising that in spite of such 
outstanding progress in the building up and 
protection of the Forest Preserve in the early 
vears, nothing was done until 1920 to develop 
its recreational facilities, although from the 
very beginning the purpose had been to create 
a Forest Preserve “ for the free use of all the 
people.” In 1920, however, Commissioner Pratt 
started the development of recreational facilities 
to the extent of establishing public camp sites 
along well-traveled highways for the conven- 
ience of automobile campers; he started the 
construction and marking of trails to give access 
to points of interest in the interior of the 


Forest Preserve, and he began the construction 


of lean-tos or open camps along these trails for 
the convenience of the hikers using the trails. 
This recreational development was enthusi- 
astically received by the public, with the result 
that funds were and it 
increased with great rapidity during the next 
As the fiftieth anniversary of con 


made available, was 
15 years. 
servation is celebrated, there are in the Forest 
Preserve 28 camp sites, with facilities for 14,200 
campers. There are 500 miles of marked trails 
in the Adirondacks and another hundred miles 


in the Catskills. There are 127 open camps 
available for the public along these trails. Each 
year the Forest Preserve is used by half a 


million persons, not including those who merely 
travel the main highways through the forest. 
2 Forest Fire Control 
The 1903 and 1908 
remembered in the Adirondacks as seasons of 


years will always be 
the worst forest fires ever known in the region 
In each of these two years, forest fires cost 
about a million dollars in damage and expense 
of suppression. The second of these bad fire 
seasons led to definite action to prevent a repe- 
tition of such a catastrophe in the future. As 
the result of a most thorough investigation of 
fires caused by railroads, the Forest, Fish and 
Public 


Service Commission an order requiring the use 


Game Commission obtained from the 
of oil-burning locomotives on the Adirondack 
railroads during the fire season. This order has 
been continued in effect ever That in 
itself was a substantial contribution to the task 
of preventing fires, but it was obvious that in 


since. 


spite of all preventive measures that might be 
taken, a certain number of fires were bound to 
start. A who 
should be paid a salary and devote their entire 


state force of forest rangers, 


time to the work of forest fire control, was 
needed. 

The Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner, 
James S. Whipple, secured from the Legis- 


lature funds for such a force. In the organ- 
ization of fire protection work, not only was 
provision made for the suppression of fires, but 
a system of fire observation stations, an inno- 
vation in those days, was put into effect. Thus 
was laid the foundation for the State’s present 
system of controlling forest fires, a system that 
in the Adirondacks and Catskills has reduced 
the percentage of protected area burned over 
annually from 1.7 per cent in the period ending 
in 1906 to less than 1/20 of 1 per cent in the 


period ending in 1931. 
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First Forest Plantation in 
Vow 35 


Lack of space prevents telling of the various 
other factors that have contributed to this im 
proved record in forest fire control, including 
methods devised to increase the efficiency of 
the field force in detecting, reporting and sup 


pressing forest fires and the development of 
special equipment designed primarily for forest 
That the problem has not been 
the fact that 


large forest fires occasionally occur even now, 


fire fighting. 
completely solved is shown by 


but the likelihood of any such conflagrations as 
occurred 25 years ago is reduced to a minimum 
Furthermore, it has been possible to extend the 
State’s 
the and 
within the Adirondacks and Catskills to include 
an additional nine and one-half million acres in 


activities in forest fire control from 


seven one-half million acres included 


other forested sections of the State 


3 Reforestation 
There have been thus far three distinct phases 
of New 


The first phase was the experi 


in the development reforestation in 
York State. 


mental period mentioned above, which resulted 
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White Pine Trees on the Axton Plantation 


Years Old 


in successful tree-planting operations on State 


Forest Preserve land. The success of those 
operations resulted in a public demand _ that 
private landowners have an opportunity to 


obtain trees at cost from the state nurseries for 


use in reforesting private lands. Legislation 
providing for this was passed in 1908, and this 
inaugurated the second phase of reforestation 
Progress in encouraging tree planting by pri- 
vate landowners was accompanied by the devel 


opment by the State of interest in community 


forests. Counties, cities, towns and even school 
districts were encouraged to establish com 
munity forests with planting stock furnished 
free from the state nurscries. This phase of 
the movement continued for about 20 years 
until the annual output of the state nurseries 


was increased to about 25,000,000 trees. That 


was enough to reforest about 25,000 acres 


a year. 
About 
abandonment 


that time a study of figures on land 
the State that the 
reforestation being done fell far short of meet 


ing the of the that 


in showed 


needs situation, and 
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abandoned farm lands suitable for reforestation 
were accumulating many times as fast as they 
could be reforested. Appreciation of this fact 
led to the formation of the State Reforestation 
1928 under the leadership of 
Senator Charles E. Hewitt. 
recommended and was instrumental in having 
;o-called Reforestation Amendment 


Commission in 
This commission 


passed the 
to the Constitution, which became section 16 of 
This State's 


reforestation which 


article 7. provided for the 


enlarged program under 


were planned the acquisition by the State and 
the reforestation of a million acres of aban- 
doned farm land within a period of about 15 


This measure, enthusiastically supported 


years. 
by Governor Roosevelt, enabled the Conserva- 
tion Department to begin the necessary land 


acquisition, the production of trees for planting 
and the reforestation of the lands acquired. 
While reduced state revenues in recent years 
have prevented the appropriation of the full 
amount of the funds called for by the consti 
tutional amendment, sufficient money has been 
provided to carry on the program on a some- 
what reduced scale. The result is that as the 
fiftieth 
celebrated, the 


conservation is being 
202,284.16 


anniversary of 


State has acquired 


acres of reforestation area lands, of which 
77,747.68 acres have been reforested. 
This reforestation program represents the 


most far-flung forestry operations the State has 
ever been able to undertake, for the 207 refor 
estation areas acquired are distributed among 
31 counties. These areas make it possible to 
{ forestry, to afford 


demonstrate the practice « 
protection to watersheds, to provide for future 
forest products for the support of small forest 
industries and to provide areas of public hunt 
ing grounds where measures will be taken to 
encourage the propagation of fish and game 
species. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that as 
emphasis has been placed on the newer phases 
of reforestation, at no time has any activity 
along previous lines been decreased. Through 
out all the years, the reforestation of denuded 


lands in the Forest Preserve, the distribution 


of forest planting stock to private landowners 
and the encouragement of community forests 


have been continued unabated 


Activity 


4 Other Lines of " 
As the forestry work contemplated by the 
earlier statutes has been carried on, certain new 


problems have arisen, some of which have 
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required new legislation and all of which have 
required considerable additional work by the 
Conservation Department 

About 1917 it was found that white pine in 
this State was being killed by a disease known 
as the white pine blister rust, which had appar 
ently been imported from Europe with some 
of the earlier importations of 
stock. 


methods of 


forest planting 
Pathologists soon worked out practicable 
control of the white pine blister 
rust, but the tremendous importance of white 
pine in New York State forestry, not only in 
connection with reforestation but also in con 
nection with the management of natural stands, 
has made it imperative to do a great deal of 
work to control this disease Between the time 
the work was begun in 1918 and the year 1935 
approximately 1,209,383 acres of white pine 
have been protected from blister rust 

For many years an insect pest known as the 
tremendous damage in the 


New 


gradually worked westward until in 


gipsy moth did 
England It 
1922 the 
first colonies were found in the extreme eastern 
New York State 
immense havoc that would be wrought by such 


forests and woodlands of 


part of \ppreciating the 


a pest i: the forests of this State, the Conser 
vation Department requested and received funds 
\ so-called “ barrier zone” 
was created along the eastern border of New 
York State Island sound to the 
Canadian line. Work was begun in this zone 


for control work. 


from Long 


in 1923 with the cooperation of the Federal 


Government. It has been continued for 12 
years, with the result that as fast as colonies 
of the gipsy moth have been discovered in New 
York State, they 
New York State, through its foresight in com 
dollar’s 


have been exterminated, and 


bating this pest, has not suffered a 
worth of damage from it 

The Conservation Department has published 
dealing with the salient points of 
giving 


owners interested in the subject. A set of ten 


bulletins 


forestry and advice to private land 


so-called “ Recreational Circulars” giving in 


formation about the Forest Preserve and _ its 


recreational facilities has been the means of 
disseminating information to the people of this 
State and others about this remarkable piay 
ground 

It is obvious that the progress that has been 
made in growing trees and in protecting them 
from disease and insect pests would not have 
been possible without studies and investigations 
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the State Education Department 
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This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


APRIL 1, 1935 


Arbor Day Proclamation 


The Commissioner of Education is charged 
by law with the responsibility of fixing the time 
for the annual observance of Arbor Day. This 
I do gladly each year, and each springtime the 
schools of the State observe this annual festival 
by planting trees and shrubs, beautifying school 
grounds and conducting programs to inculcate 
a love of all living things. 

This year our observance has an added sig- 
nificance. Under the dynamic leadership of the 
Conservation Department 
memorating in 1935 the fiftieth anniversary of 
the start of the conservation movement in New 
York. The celebration will mark the progress 
that has been made since the enactment in 1885 
of the law creating the Siate Forest Commis- 
sion, the first comprehensive forest administra- 
It will also focus public 


our State is com- 


tion law in America. 
attention upon the valve of trees and upon the 
benefits to be gained from continuing the State’s 
program of protecting and enlarging its forests. 
We shall be happy to have a part in this 
celebration. The protection and perpetuation 
of our forests are vital to our continued wel- 
fare and strength as a State and to our health, 
comfort and prosperity as individuals. By 
planting trees and by caring for them we shall 
learn the value of conservation and appreciate 
the gifts Nature has lavished upon us. 
Therefore, April 26th, May 3d and May 10th 
are herewith designated as Arbor Day, and with 
local school authorities is placed the responsi- 
bility of determining which of the dates shall 
con- 


be observed in their communities and of 
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ducting such programs as will fittingly mark 
this significant observance of the anniversary 
of the inauguration of the conservation move- 
ment. 
FRANK P. Graves 
Commissioner of Education 


The Rose—Our State Flower 


H. D. HOUSE, STATE BOTANIST 


In 1891 the pupils of the State voted for the 
The first vote for a 
state 1890. Since there 
was not a majority for any single flower, a 


rose as the state flower. 
flower was taken in 


second vote was taken in 1891, the choice being 
confined to the rose and the goldenrod, the two 
leading candidates of 1890. The second contest 
resulted in a victory for the rose by a majority 
of 88414. The total vote for the rose was 
294,816 and for the goldenrod 206,402. There 
was no designation as to whether the wild rose 
or a cultivated variety of the rose is the state 
Asa consequence both kinds have been 
Pictured on 


flower. 
used to illustrate the state flower 
the front cf this Bulletin is the common wild 
rose, which is also illustrated in colors in The 
Wild Flowers of New York, plate 102 (New 
York State Museum Memoir 15, 1919). 


‘The School in the Forest’’ 


“The School in the Forest,” a film showing 
life at the Allegany School of Natural History, 
class work in field and laboratory, and some of 
the wild life there, is available for a limited 
number of bookings this spring 
can also be made for next fall and winter 

The Allegany School of Natural History is 
conducted by the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences in cooperaticn with the New York 
State Museum, and is affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. which offers college credits. 
It offers botany, geology, 
birds, nature study and research 


Arrangements 


work in zoology, 


The picture consists of two reels of 16- 
millimeter film. The running time is about 
30 minutes. It may be cbtained by paying 
transportation charges to and from Buffalo, 


secured from the 


N. Y. Bookings 
Publicity Manager, Buffalo Museum of Science. 


may be 
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of a scientific nature. While 
research is the function of the universities and 


fundamental 


experiment stations, a certain amount of investi- 
gation carried on in close relationship with the 
administrative agency is essential. Because of 
that, the Department has operated a modest 
Bureau of Forest Investigations, which has 
developed many useful facts for the guidance 
of forestry operations by the State and the 
giving of advice to private timberland owners. 
With the awakened public interest in for- 
estry, and particularly reforestation, there has 
demand for exhibits at 
State Fair other 
what the 


been an increasing 
fairs, at the 


show 


county and at 
Department is 


To meet this 


functions, to 
doing in the way of 
demand, a series of exhibits has been prepared 
educational 


forestry. 


and is being used for purposes 


throughout the State. 


While emphasis has been placed in this article 
on the concrete accomplishments in forestry 
and the development of the Forest Preserve, 
mention should be made of the very real con- 
made to forestry by the forest 
schools. The first College of Forestry at Cor- 
nell University, operating from 1898 to 1903, 
gave a very real impetus to the practice of 
forestry at the opening of the present century. 
The State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
established in 1911 and developed rapidly since 
that time, has public 
interest in forestry and to the development of 
better forestry technic in all fields of activity. 
The same forestry 
program has been given by the Department of 
Forestry at the State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell for more than 20 years. 


tributions 


contributed greatly to 


sort of assistance to the 


In recent 
years the Department of Forestry at St Law- 
has also joined with other 


demonstration 


University 
educational and 


rence 
agencies in 
activities. 

All of the institutions mentioned above have 
made perhaps their greatest contribution in 
providing well-trained personnel to carry out 
the rapidly expanding conservation activities 
throughout the State. 

The story of conservation in New York State 
would be incomplete without mentioning the 
valuable cooperation extended by the Federal 


Government through the United States Forest 


Service. About 1900, forest working plans for 
timber tracts in the Adirondacks were prepared 
by experts United States 
Forest Service, and the influence of this work 


furnished by the 


owners 
considerable. The Federal 
1911 to make a 
money State to build up 
better forest fire control, and it has continued 


upon the interest of timberland was 
undoubtedly 
Government 


contribution to the 


very 


started in direct 


that cooperation ever since. A few years ago 
similar cooperation, although on a smaller scale, 
was started in the protection of forest planting 
stock for distribution to private landowners. 

The Federal Government, also, through funds 
provided the State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, has made possible the em- 
ployment of an extension forester, who has car- 
ried on intensive work in the education of 
timberland owners, particularly the owners of 
farm woodlands, through teaching and demon- 
stration. This has been a very real factor in 
developing the widespread interest in forestry 
that exists throughout New York State. 

This history will not be complete without 
mentioning some of the individuals who have 
made outstanding contributions to the develop- 
forestry and the State Forest Pre- 
The State owes a debt of gratitude to 


ment of 
serve. 

Dr Franklin B. Hough, at one time Chief of 
the Bureau of Forestry in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for his enthusiasm 
and sustained interest as a member of the State 
Park 


preceding the establishment of the State Forest 


Commission of 1872 and in later years 


Preserve. 

Colonel William F, Fox, who acted as secre- 
tary of the first Forest Commission, and who 
later became Superintendent of Forests, was 
instrumental in acquiring for lorest Preserve 
purposes some of the most valuable tracts the 
State That a 


tracts came into state ownership is the result of 


now owns. number of these 
Colonel Fox’s remarkable foresight and shrewd- 
ness in buying land. 

Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner James 
S. Whipple was instrumental in providing a 
paid field force, primarily for forest fire con- 
trol, but which later functioned to protect the 
State 


one of the greatest 


Forest Preserve. This is undoubtedly 


contributions made to the 
State’s forestry program, first, because of the 


solid foundation it laid for effective forest fire 
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Open Camp on State Forest Preserve 


control, and second, because until such a force 
was provided, the Forest Preserve could not be 
protected from trespass. 

Conservation Commissioner George D. Pratt 
approached the work of his Department with 
tremendous zeal, and with an intelligent under- 
standing of many of the problems of conserva- 
tion. His integrity and good judgment in the 
acquisition of lands for Forest Preserve pur- 
poses, in pushing forward the development of 
the fire protection system and the state nur- 
series, advanced the conservation movement to 
New York 


Perhaps 


such an extent that the people of 
State will be forever indebted to him. 
his outstanding policy and the one for which 
he will be longest remembered, is the develop- 
ment of the recreational facilities of the Forest 
Preserve. 

Clifford R. Pettis, Superintendent of State 
Fore.'s from 1910 until his death in 1927, un- 
doubtedly deserves more credit than any other 
individual for what has been accomplished by 
The 


growth of the state nurseries from nothing to 


the State along forest conservation lines. 


the largest nurseries operated by any state is 
due to Superintendent Pettis’ energy and keen- 


ness of mind. His ability as an organizer 


produced the fire protection system and the 
systems of forest pest control that have proved 
so effective. Lastly, his single-minded interest 
in protecting the State’s rights in land in the 
Forest Preserve accomplished the protection of 
the preserve from trespass and occupancy 
Manifestly, in an article of this length it is 
impossible to mention all who have contributed 
to the record of accomplishment in conservation 
that is being celebrated on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary. In fact, if one were to try to mention all 
that each individual had contributed, he would 
run far beyond the limits set for this article 
Those who have been close to conservation 
in the State feel that 
plished in the first 50 years. We 
however, that we can ill afford to sit back com- 
Asa 
We are 
through 


much has been accom 


all realize, 


placently and feel that the job is done. 
fact, it started. 
unrivaled 


matter of is only 


today given opportunities, 
relief labor, and particularly that provided by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, to carry out 
work in forestry that a few years ago would 
have seemed impossible. It is our duty to see 


that we make the most of these opportunities. 
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Camp Site at Crown Point on Lake Champlain. 





All Public Camp Sites Have Picnic Grounds 


New York’s Forest Preserve 


A. T. SHIOREY, CAMP SITE INSPECTOR, 


Every summer thousands of people from our 
State and from other states of the Union spend 


their vacations in the great New York 
State Forest Preserve. Comprising more than 
2,350,000 acres, this Forest Preserve in the 


mountain sections of the Catskills and Adiron 
dacks is a region of rare beauty, of big moun 


tains and little mountains, of big lakes and 
little ponds. 

We may well be proud of the wise pro 
vision which protects the state-owned forests 
Article 7, section 7, of the State Constitution 
provides that “the lands of the State, now 


owned or hereafter acquired, constituting the 
Forest Preserve as now fixed by law, shall be 
. nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold or destroyed.” The 
care, custody and control of this vast domain 


forever kept as wild forest lands . . 


is a function of the Conservation Department. 
If all the the brooks 


and ponds would dry up in summer; the rain 


trees were cut down, 


NEW 


YORK STATE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


would wash away the soil, leaving bare rocks: 


the wild animals would have no hiding places 
and would soon die; and, of course, no one 
would care to spend his vacation in such a 


The people of the State of New York 
this 


place 


are very fortunate, therefore, in having 
Forest Preserve where they and their children 
and their children’s children will always have 
a vacation playground in which the trees will 
the rabbits 


other 


where deer and 


the 


grow bigger and 


and bear and all animals will have 
a place to live 
Hundreds of 


through the great forest and up the mountains 


miles of paths or trails lead 


These trails are all marked so that there is no 


danger of one’s being lost Log lean-to 
shelters built by State Forest rangers along 


these trails provide overnight camps for those 


who love the woods. Every summer the trails 


are worn smooth by the feet of boys and girls 
blankets 


and men and women, who with and 
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food packed on their backs spend their vaca- 
tions camping out and tramping to hidden ponds 
and climbing high mountains. Thousands of 
persons gain health and strength every summer 
in the New York State Forest Preserve. 

For those who do not care to penetrate into 
the deep woods, but who prefer to camp in their 
own tent, the Conservation Department main- 


tains 28 public camp sites with caretakers 
always on duty from May to October. Here 
families may camp free of charge and be 


assured of pure drinking water, safe bathing, 
proper sanitary conveniences, a fireplace for 
outdoor cooking and protection against rowdy- 
ism. All over the country are located game 
refuges where hunters are barred and where 
all the animals are safe from man; but New 
York State was the pioneer in providing human 
sanctuaries where boys and girls and men and 
women may roam at will and not find fences 
and “No Trespassing” signs or dogs barring 
the way. 

The rules in this great forest playground are 
simple and should appeal to all people of good 
They may all be summed up in this 
3e considerate of your neighbor. Think 


intent. 

way: ~ 
of the other 
to be very careful with campfires. 


fellow.” Everybody is expected 
A careless 
camper who does not put out his fire may cause 
the destruction of thousands of trees, ruin the 
pleasure of others and cause the death of many 
animals. 

On many lonely mountain tops in the Forest 
Preserve, the State has erected tall steel towers. 
observers sit all day 


In these towers fire 


watching for smoke which indicates a fire in 


the forest. If an observer discovers a fire he 
telephones the nearest ranger, who often has to 
travel many miles to put out the fire. There- 
rules to be 
‘Build camp 


fore one of the most important 
obeyed in the Forest Preserve is 
fires only in safe places, such as on rocks, on 
shores of brooks or on hard ground. Be sure 
your fire is out before you leave it.” To pro- 
tect the forest, it is unlawful to cut live trees. 


There are also rules about the taking of fish 
booklet 
issued by the Conservation Department, and are 


and game. These are printed in a 


aimed to prevent those who think only of them- 
selves from taking more than their fair share 
of fish or game. 

Another rule requires that those who plan to 
more than three 


same spot for 


camp in the 
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days must obtain a permit from the nearest 
forest ranger. This rule also is intended to 
protect the forest. Surely these are sensible 
rules for they result in the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

That our people appreciate the benefits of 
the vast public domain of woods and ponds and 
mountains is evident. Registrations of camp- 
ers on the public camp sites alone last year 
totaled more than half a million, and people 
came from every state of the Union to play 
and rest, to breathe the pure balsam-laden air 
and to store up energy for the year’s work. 

In the Forest Preserve there are about 600 
miles of cleared and marked trails; 127 open 
lean-to shelters along these trails; and 28 large 
public camp sites convenient to state highways. 
The more important public camp 
located on the Beaver kill, Woodland valley 
and North lake in the Catskills; on the Sacan- 
daga river near Wells, on Piseco lake, on Lewey 
lake at its junction with Indian lake, two on 
Lake George, on Schroon lake, Paradox lake, 
Fish Creek pond, Lake Eaton and at Wilming- 
ton Notch, on most of the islands in Lake 
George in the Adirondacks. Additional camp 
sites are being developed with the assistance 
of the boys in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
The 


Preserve 


sites are 


camps. number of using the 


Forest 


persons 


increases each year. Provi 


sions for meeting the demand constitute an 
investment in health that 
people of the State very little on a per capita 
basis. State of 
New York in providing for and maintaining 


the Forest Preserve. 


insurance costs the 


Wise are the people of the 


Audubon Anniversary 
150th 


ltamous 


The 
Audubon, 


anniversary of the birth of 


American naturalist, occurs 


on April 26th. The American Nature Associa 
tion is sponsoring the observance of this anni- 
In a sketch of his life in the April 
Preble 


says of him: “ Spurred on by an ardor for the 


versary. 


issue of Nature Magazine, Edward A. 


study of Nature that drove his strong body to 


almost superhuman labors, and possessed of 


talents that mark him as a genius, he produced 
that 


works brought him unending fame, and 


wielded an influence in popularizing ornithology 


that increases with the years.” 
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Five-Year-Old White Spruce Being Planted on Mark Twain Golf Course, 


American Legion, Boy Scouts and New York State College of 


April 29, 1933. 





Elmira, with the 


Forestry Cooperating 


Arbor Day Aids to Schools 


FLOYD FE. CARLSON, NEW YORK 


“Arbor Day is America’s tree day.” Thus 
begins a new 34-page bulletin by Professor 
Gurth Whipple, of the Extension Department, 
New York State College of Forestry. This 
publication is called Arbor Day Exercises and 
is divided into several sections under captions 
“ Outdoor 
Trees,” 


including “ Classroom Observances,” 
Programs,” “How To Plant Large 
“ Sand Boxes,” “ For Reading and Recitations,” 
“Songs and Recitations,” “A Few Easy Rules 
To Observe” Wisdom.” <A 
readable, illustrated and useful publication, this 
material for Arbor Day should fill a need for 


and “Bits of 


conservation and tree planting occasions. 

Several other publications on popular phases 
of forestry are available upon request. It is 
suggested that inquiries for literature or a list 
of publications be addressed to the Extension 
Department, State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

An illustrated program for Arbor Day ob- 
servance is interesting where outdoor exercises 
are not feasible. The Extension Department 
service includes the loan of slide sets and films 
for use in schools. The slide sets are accom- 
panied by mimeographed notes describing the 
pictures in sufficient detail so that anyone can 
present the program by reading the descriptions 
and showing the slides in their proper order. 


STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


Planting trees is fun! In the last five years 
more than 500,000 trees have been planted by 


schools in New York State. While it is true 


that there is some strenuous exercise accom- 
panying tree planting the enjoyment which 
thousands of students have had in not only 
planting the trees but later watching them 
grow, fully compensates for all the labor 
entailed. 


Many schools will want to know where trees 
can be secured. When trees are to be planted 
on public-owned ground, such as school prop- 
erty, the trees can be secured without cost by 
applying to the State Conservation Department 
at Albany. The 
however, will not consider an order for 


Conservation Department, 
lewer 
than 1000 trees, which means that the schools 
should have nearly an acre of ground on which 
suitable 


to plant this number. The absence of 


space need not restrict the opportunity for 


Recently the Con 


that 


starting a forest plantation. 


servation Department has ruled wher 


schools are located near land purchased by the 


State for reforestation purposes, these schools 
may arrange for reforesting a suitable area 
Schools wishing to take advantage of such 


projects may obtain information regarding the 


proximity of state-owned forest land by writ- 
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ing to the Extension Department at the State 
College of Forestry or to the Conservation 
Department. 

Where 
planting, a number of 
trees can be bought from the New 


only a few trees are desired for 
evergreen 
York State 
College of Forestry by requesting a price list 
sold at 


varieties of 


of trees. In this case the trees arc 


one-half the regular list price. 


One of the most amazing transformations 
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that takes place in Nature is that of the changed 
appearance of land otherwise unsightly and un- 
interesting, which after trees are planted slowly 
but surely is converted into a beautiful land 
scape which is a joy to the visitor and a subject 
of pride to those who have participated in the 
creation of the forest. Every boy and girl in 
New York State should have this thrilling ex- 
perience which comes through participation in 
tree planting and Arbor Day observance. 








Flower and Leaf of the American Lotus 
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The Wild Flower Protection Law 


From year to year the State Legislature has 
amended the wild flower protection law. The 
latest addition to the list of protected plants is 
the American lotus (Nelumbo lutea), shown 
in the illustration on page 150. The law also 
affords protection to all of the moccasin flow- 
ers, and gives the scientific names of all of 
(Cypripedium illustration of 
them except one, the ram’s-head lady’s-slipper 


arietinum), an 


which is also reproduced below for purposes of 
identification. The ram’s-head is not only rare 
but rather inconspicuous as compared with the 
other moccasin flowers 

Frequent requests are received regarding the 


exact wording of the wild flower law and also 


for information as to exactly what flowers are 
amended, the law, 
which is 1425 of the 


Penal Law, classes as a misdemeanor the act 


thus protected As last 


> 


subdivision 2 of section 


of any person who wilfully 


2 Cuts down, girdles or otherwise injures or 
destroys, a fruit, shade or ornamental tree 
standing on the lands of another, or takes 
picks, plucks, severs, carries away, removes or 
injures, in a manner to kill or cause to die, 
or destroys any plant, shrub, tree or vine, or 
any wild or cultivated trailing arbutus (/pigaca 
repens), flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) 
mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia), lotus flower 
(Nelumbo lutea) or pink lady's slipper or any 
of the moccasin flowers including Cypripedium 








The Ram’s-Head Lady’s-Slipper 
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acaule, Cypripedium pubescens, Cypripedium 
parviflorum, Cypripedium reginae, or either 
Gentiana crinita or Gentiana andrewsii or ferns 
of any kind growing on the lands of the people 
of the State, or in any street, highway, public 
place or park belonging to or under the control 
of any county, city, town or village, or wilfully 
digs up, takes or carries away the hart’s tongue 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) from any location in 
Onondaga or Madison counties. 
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Subdivision 15a of section 1425 reads: 

15a The conservation commission and _ the 
state council of parks, within their respective 
jurisdiction, their several employees, the state 
police and all peace officers, are charged with 
the duty of enforcing subdivision two of this 
section. Possession by any person of the whole 
or part of a plant which subdivision two of this 
section is intended to protect, shall be presump- 
tive evidence that the same was taken unlaw- 
fully by the possessor. 


Schools May Plant Trees on State Land 


The Arbor Day proclamation of Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves pledged 
the cooperation of the State Education Depart- 
ment and of the schools to the observance of 
the fiftieth start of the 
conservation York State. 
In a previous statement Commissioner Graves 
suggested that one means of cooperation is the 
acceptance of the offer of the State Conserva- 
tion Department to permit school pupils to plant 
trees on land which the State has acquired for 
reforestation. The Conservation Department 
will furnish the trees to be planted, and, if 
possible, will supply the necessary tools. If 
the planting proves satisfactory, within a few 


anniversary of the 


movement in New 


years the Conservation Department will erect 


0(13118) 
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suitable signs noting that the trees on the desig- 
nated area were planted by the pupils of the 
school as a part of the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the conservation movement. 

Full information regarding this offer may be 
obtained from the State Conservation Depart- 
ment at Albany or from the following district 
foresters: R. Milton Hick, 140 Main 
Oneonta; C. E. Baker, Turner Building, Nor- 
wich; H. E. Dobbins, 335-37 East Third street, 
Jamestown; G. M. Powell, Lowville ; 
J. D. Kennedy, 6 Main Cortland ; 
I. S. Bowlby, 34 Liberty street, Bath; W. F. 
Pratt, 51 East Main street, Canton; A. J. 
Woodford, Box 84, Herkimer. 


street, 


Box 6, 


street, 
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